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• In an effort to deterBj||||, ex'tezca^ and internal 
teasona for prograa, course, enrollaest, and in^ttctional ^ ^ 

differences in the strength of the ho sanities carricQloa^at tvc^jear 
colleges, 20 colleges representing a tariet] of sizes, .geographic 
location's, seans of control, and prograa eaphases sere selected for 
site TisitSe Intervievs revealed t^at thoogb patterns c£ interaction 
and ct)ntrol varied, stat^ regalator^f agencies and legislation 
affected the colleges* prograas', especialli through funding revievs, / 
prograa and coorse approval, and requireaents^ for data ccllection« 
Huaanities requireaents of transfer institaticam constituted an 
additional external influencee neither the iccic-eccnoaic status nor 
^ethnic sake-up of the coaaunity^hatd consistent effects en tbe 
; huaanities, nor did the needs of local high echcola nor th4 
i potentially inf luential coaaunity-service prcgraase 7be scat 
/iaportant internal influence vas a rtrcag president or tcard; others 
j included prograa funding, incentives fcr faculty and curricolua 
developaent/ hoaanities graiits, and instructional rescorces« Effects 
on huaanities enrollaents varied; eleven institcticna eaperienced 
increaqesT attributed to nea huaa§ities requireaents an^- nine 
ex peipiencedi .decreases attributed to shoving vocational \x<,qx^mz. 
Faculty*, departaent chairpersons, aim deaas of instruction visaed the* 
enrollsent shifts diffeirently, as they did the xcle and future of the 
huaanities in the tao^year college* lEecoaaindaticnr and the 
interviev fora« are includede) UTC) 
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This Is tht sixth In a scries of special r^rts' on ^he J<u— n1 tlfs^ ^/ 
In Typ-Yeer Colleges , published by the GenUr for the Study of ^Co^ltinity, 
Colleges end the ERIC Clearinghouse for JtMor Colleges. The.earlieV ^ ' 
reports:^ 

A levies of the Students, 1975, 64p. , EO 108 727 

Reviewing Currlculue and Instruction, 1975, lOlp. , EO 110 119^^^ 

The Faculty In Review. 1975, i2p. . EO 111 469 ^ 

faculty Cherecteristlcs, 1976, 71p. , EO 130 721 

Trends In Currlculue, 1978, 160p. , EO 156 285' 

These Bonogrephs docuaeqt the status of the hiMnitles In two-year 
colleges natlolwlde: the different courses, how and by whoa they are 
taught, currlcular and enralliwnt trends, and influences on the programs. 
Taken together the publications present a coaprehensive picture of ti^- . 
year college efforts to teach flistory, literature, foral0h languages, 
ph11oso()hy, political science, and the other acadeaici^^ disciplines that 
fall within the huunities rubric. 

Information for all these publications was gatliered by Center staff' 
■aabers under^rants froa the National Endowment f ot^ the HuMnities, a 
federal j^^a/^y astablishediby Cdngress to proaote research, education,' 
-and poblic activity in the hunanities. Our sincere appreciation goes to 
ihe Endowment Council and to Or. Stanley Turesky, the Project Officer who^ 
lais takan an active interest in our work since its inception. 

Several Center staff aeabers assisted in the research leading to the' 
findings f resented here. The visits tbs^he 20 case-study colleges were 
coordi.hatad by Kax Nartens. Randy BeckwiaNN.£lorence Brewer^ Harold and 



Hh^se ERIC docuM^ts are available on Microfiche (NF) or in paper 
copy OC) froa the ERK Document Reproduction Service (EORS), Coaputer 
NICToflla laUrnatioi^^l Corporation. P.O. 89X 190, Arlington, Virginia 
i22)t. The MF prioa for these documents is $0.83. Prices for HC ara as 
foHows: r-25 pages/ $1.67; 26-.50. $2.06; 51-75. $3.50; 76-100, $4.^. 
Fpr aatarials havW^ aore than 100 pages, add $1.34 for each 25*page 
^ncreaant (or fraction thereof). Postage aust be added to all orders. 
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iNnoductiofi 



C Diuntty colYtgt tdicitlonvl p ft g rl aft constantly. changing. Naw 
curriculuBS ara sUrtad/ CtAirsH ^ ■Odtf^l^d oj; droppad. EnrollaanU 
shifty vith' studartts f lockliyg id ctrlain ciafstfi/ shunning ^tliars* Dagraa 
raqulrtMnts ara augsant^tf 4>r dtcr^sad. ' Famtnt Is tht noml 

What causts thast changes? Tht rtsponsts, "st^fltnt naads and goals,' 
^"'loHaunity^^ social forcts,"' 'job Mrkat," and "t^^ftr riinilrwanti" 
ara too simplistic; All thost forcts play a part, b«t how? Hem ara tfiay 
translatad Inu spaclfic coyrst offarings and instructional practicat? 
And, Bost Intriguing* why do difftrtnt colYtgts In tht sast sUt«— avan ^ 
^tha saaa Astrlct—so fra^Mntly d1sp>^ diffartnt progrM tiphasos? 

fhtst qutstlens arasa In tht conttxt of an analyses of huaanltlts 
aducatlon In two-yaar coYYagts. Thinning In 1975 undar grants froa tha 
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■ttiowl CudojtUwt fA XM HmmniUfts, the -Center fo/ the Study of ; 
CMtaunlty .Co11t9tft hed-g^thtr^ infomMtion on huMnities courfes, enrol ]*' 
■ents, Ifistructlone^ prepticfs^ and f^lty Mi<>ers in colTeges across 
the nation. *The findings were well-docimnted: the ni«ber of different 
HuMnities courses ir\ the col 1ege*para1 lei progfaas was diaiJiishing; 
enrolWnts in the courses were down by 3X during a period when overaU 
college enrollments had expanded by aore than with rare exertion 
instruction was conducte^in traditional *fomatj (little had been dooe 
ta incorporate huMnitiei concepts in occupational curriculuas; and the 
faculty were either >inaware •< th^general aa^ais^ in thei r programs or 
unable to effect cheng|^. Nonetheless, there were differences aao^f the 
colleges. In soae. enroU^nts had increased and new course^: were^ing 

•tried. In others enrol l«ent4 ^^ad declined much aore precipitously than 
the nom, i 

Why?- Whet causes- tNese effects? The Center staff decided to vim 
several colleges to try/ to deterwine reasohs for program, course, enroll- 
•eht, and instructional ^fferences. Were they related to administrator 
prrfdi lections? frusUe^efereoces? Faculty attitudes? Other Intra- ^ 
institutiofcl characteristics? Were they a rfflection of co««unity 
demographics? The types of studetns attending the college? Or were 
they tied tcr state-level ihfluences. to patterns of funding^and support? 

A representative saeple of 178 of the 1,233 public and private 
a'ssociate degree-grant ing* col J eges in Americf. hab^en se>eCte(^to parti- 

> cipate in earlier phases of the Center's studies. Jwenty of the* were 
picked for the case-study visits. These 20 were diverse in 'tkrm of 
geographic distribution, contrO'1--publ ic and private; eaplwsfs—coapre* 
hensive, Vibenal arts, and v<K;ationa^/technical , arvd size, Their course 
patterns arid degree of extracurricular emphasis on the "hu«ani ties differed. 

. And in soM, the enrollments in philosophy. ! History, literature, foreign 
lenguages, poetical science, and ojLher huMnities courses had increased 
•ore rapidly than th« overal 1 studerrt population. 

This paper briefly describes the colleges in the saaple, discusses 
soM of the apparent\xterrtal influences -orr thefr ^•fcanities programs. 



reports on Uit internal dyoaiiics of profraa dovtlopatnt, arxi Mkes 
rtcoMMnditions for tho<f iitio would boJUer their huoafflCles offeri^s 
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THE COLUCES 
« 

Hov did Vm castf'Study colltgts cooparc with tach othtr and with tht 
Uqpvr MH^Tt? locattd In 14 stat«s In stvcral regions of th« cduntry, 
MM w*r« Inr laq|t urt«n artat. othtrs In saall toMt or sub^s. 
CollofM within tach sizt and typt category «|plias1zod tha huaanltlts 
to varying dagrtet and txptrUnctd difftrtncts In ^roUntnt trtndf. 

' Tha two llbaral arts coUagtt ftudftd Intaosaly wart locatad In 
ftMll towns 'In tha South. Both wart prIvaU institutions aff 1 llatait ^th 
tha Nathodfst Church, Ona was pftfearlly black, sarving studaotT f roa 
larga tirtan artas on tfei Ea#t Coast, Tha othar was prtaaHly lAlta, » 
anrolllQ^stbdaats fttm i»art»y saall towns and rural artas, 

Tha vocatlonal/tachnleal collagts wtrt quIU diffarant froa aach 
•thtr, Onf^'&rt bid. wall astabllshad, larga Midwastam Institution— was« 



Uc9(U4 im a large «irten trea and had ihr^ frraoclt caapus^s in the 
Mivrbf. It Had v^rlad ra<yilrMtfnt> f00^ts aany proyraas, offered 
AMOClaU In ArU (A.A. ) and AssociaU in Applied Science (A.A.S J 
Jayaei , and had exparlanced a huMnfties enrol laent decline of about 
ont-tlilrd. Tha other vocationaV/t#chnical institution was small, rela- 
tively new, In a saall New En^nd town. It offered the A.S. and As- 
sociate of Englnaerlhg Techoolo^jy degree, required nine hours of humani- 
ties for all graduates, and had increased its humanities enrollments by 

lOOK. ; " ^ 

Six large pufrllc comprehensive colleges were visited by tXe Center * 
staff. Two were In proximate suburban communities in the Midwest. One 
required a set nuiber of hiaMiftities course hours for graduation, the 
other did Tl6t; they had experienced different enrol Iment'tterns. i 
Another p^_rL located in the Southeast, displayed markedly different 
huMU||(ffl^enrol Inent patterns. A relatively new, large, comprehensive 
Insti tut Ion, Experiencing great increases in humanities (80%). t«fas 
located Iff^Mldwestern urban area. The sixth college in this group, 
located on the West Coast, showed stable humanities enrollments in the 
face of Increased total enrollment. \ 

Two of the five medium-sired public comprehensive colleges were 
located on tha West Coast, two in the Mountain$/P1ains states, and one In 
• Mlddle-Atlantk state. Four of these had strong vocational programs, 
each f6r different reasons--hi story . community demand, Board of Trustee 
requirements, or state requirements. All five required humanities 
courses for their transfer students; three had experienced increases in 
humanities enrollments. 

The five small comprehensive colleges in our 20 case studies 
Included two private and three public colleges. One private and one 
public college were located in small t^idwestern towns. ^ The private 
college required humanities courses for all students and had had enroll- 
ment Increases, while the public college, which had experienced ^rge 
total enrollment incraa'StfS. had tfrmpped a]] requirements and wds down 
coamans-urately in humanltfti ahroHments gThe other small private'com- 
prehensive college, located on the West Coast, also required humanities 
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couTMs Of Vmir studtnU «nd had experienced even greetcr Increases In 
•wrellaeiits In tlwse areas. TMs private^ college was sfallar to the 
piAHc college ii^a Kiddie Atlantic sUte in that both had large n^«^>^ 
of stiMlents enrolled In tuislness prograas. fhe public college was con- 
siderably newer and, .while enrollments in the huuni ties had Increased, 
offerings were Halted. The f i fth^c^Ueg#, (ocate(( In the Southwest, 
requVred Naanltlev for transfer students, but enrollments had decreased 
1^1 le total enrol laints^d increaAd. • 

Visits to the (\>1 leges were arranged through the president and 
coordinated by an on-caapus faci 11 tator— usual ly a dean or division 
chairperson. College personnel were extreaely coop^ativt (alj but one 
college of those originally approached agreed to participate) and the ' 

^visits went smoothly. The gatherinojof Information was underUken 
through structured interviews oondi^ted by Center sUff meabers during 
1977-1978 (a copy of the 'interview form is appended). Trustees, jiresi- 
dents, deans in charge of the various campus functions, community service 

^directors, directors^of institutional research, department chairpersons, 
faculty, couftselorj, librarians, occupational pro^^M directors, and 
other special program heads were asked about treodT in the humariities and 
reasons for enrollment chaages. Depending on the number of people to be 
interviewed, the Canter staff spent from two to six person days on each 
campus. Each interview took from 20 minutes to one-and-one-half hours. 
Almost without exception the interviewees responded ta all queries that 
were p^ to them, and they frequently volunteered additional opinions. 

Further data were gathered from college caUlogs. policy manuals,^ 
institutional research reports, news releases, anythe minutes of com- 
mittee meetings. The most recent census data for each college district 
mr9 aggregated from the Statistical Abstract of the United SUUs . 
State-level .pol icies were determined by reviewing 'master plans, policy 
guidelines, and similar documents This information was collated along 
w1th:that stemming from .the college visits and interviews. 



• EXTERNAL INTlO^NCES , * - 

* What externa! ^.jcto'^s aftect the 'ccllege't programs' fhreey ger^€ra 1 
external ecc^omic patternb--s'jurces ot inMuence on th/ hafnamlies'*were 
id#ntif)<»(1 ^t^-ite. semor i nst ; tyt * ons^ anrj >^orftniuni ty patterns.^ Infor- 
mation wtas obtained by Center staM jn the governance syst^w and fundjr^ 
schedules for public co I - eges' ' n eacr^st^te and/^i»e articulation^ igj^y^ 
lients among the ^ario^s 'nstitut'oni of n*igher ^education In additidn, 
potential ly i nf ^ uent -^^l cdmrrun *^»ojrces •rfere i dert : ? i ed . cotwaclhtty 

rog' ams . c omm^' 1 1 y orqani ;at ) ca 1 support , 
Special ^ven^s, •"•gh s:. '^o ^ ^ ' at ' ij^i . ^nd populat^of^ democjraphies * 



• External intlo^nces , * - 

* What e«ter-,al ^^icio^s affect the *cc i I ege ' t programs' fhreey ger^€ra 1 
external ecc^omic patternb-'S'jurces ot inMuence on th/ hainamlies'-were 
identif)ecj ^t^-ite. semor i nst ; tyt * ons^ anrj >^ortniuni ty patterns.^ Infor- 
•ation atas obtained by Center staff jn t^e governance syst^w and fundjr^ 
schedules for public co I - «»ges' ' n eac^state andyt^^e art i cu 1 a t i o*^ igj^y^ 
i««nts among the ^ario^s 'rstitut'oni of fT^gher <educat ion In additidn, 
potenlially i nf ^ uent -^^l ccKnTrun *^»ojrces .-ere i deri : f i ec . cowfltThtty 

rog' ams . c omm^' 1 1 y orgam :at i O'^a 1 support . 
Special ^ven^s, •"•g^ '^o ^ ' at ' u^i . ^nd populat^oT demographies* 



Tht State ; . 

State-level influences are rwnlfest through higher education regula- 
tory bodies: state board's of education, coordinating boards, conmunlty 
col lege boards, postsecbndary education comissions. .These agencies in 
turn are infloefkred by legislation mandating funding and, in some cases, 
by coMfunlty pffs^sure groups aind the universities as well as by the 
two-year co1 1ege^ themselves. Through funding and budget reviews, pro- 
gram and course ^proval , and statutory powers requiring that data be 
gathered about plans, program^; and policy development, these agencies 
have a major affect^ on the phogrd*"^- ^or each, of the 14 states in which 
case-study co1 leges 'Were located, efforts were made to trace the govern- 
ance. structure, peruse the ^latest state master plan that was available, 
and study articulation agreements and documents bearing on graduation 
requirements and incentives for prbgr^vn and course development. Ques- 
tions were designed for each of the colleges aimed at discovering how and 
to what extent state Influence was effective. 

The.pairing of colleges In five states was interesting because this 
provided a basis for' comparing Institutions operating under similar 
governance laws and constrictions. In one case, the state board exer- 
cised such tight control over n^ course development that approval had to 
be secured from the Community college board before a humanities— or any 
othei — course could be funded. The board rarely turned down courses, 
^ howe^r, because subcommittees on the board's staff screened the courses 
in adv.ance. Interaction took place between the faculty member who had 
proposed the course and his allies In senior Institutions and in the 
con^-erned disciplinary associations. 

-In another state, where the community college board ostensibly 
exercised tight control over course development, the actual control was 
quite loose. The principles of local control and decision making were 
recognized, and the state had legalised a liberal articulation agreement 
bmtMmn two- and four-year colleges that permitted the two-year colleges 
to build the k1nd& of humanities courses they wanted. 

The pa^erns of— iMeractlon and control vAry- considerably. One 
state university, for example, was so jealous of its humanities 
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prerogatives that, wdrking through the state board, it had attained the 

right to grant Associate in Arts degrees at its branGh cainpuses and had 

restricted the staters two-year institutions to technical and vocational 

missions that;had a general education core. As a case in point, the 

university would pot permit the two-yeai^ college tcj offer extension 

courses in Conversational Spanish. or French even though the university 

had no intention of offering tonversational languages itself. 

Where state ^regulations determine both curricular*and extracurricular 
♦ ■ 

activities, control over occupational courses is generally stricter than . 
the control exercisfd wi^h the humanities. Some states require general 
educat-ion course^ for all.matricul,ant,s, others emphasize the evaluation 
of programs ^d educational processes', and still others strongly endorse 
procedures to erthance faculty development-- in-service programs, sabbatical 
leaves, fellowships. Some colleges feel that the control is stifling, 
while others are comfortable with the state boards and feel that they are 
given sufficient autonomy to operate quite independently. Where the 
.principles of local contral and decision making are well recognized, the 
governing boards sometimes legalize liberal articulation agreements 
between two- and four-year colleges. State influences on private college 
programs were either negligible or nonexistent. However, some of the 
private colleges had difficulties working out articulation agreements . 
with neighi)oring four-year institutions. 

Competition between community college continuing education courses 
and university extension courses was a problem in some instances. Essen- 
tially territorial disputes, these problems were approached quite differ- 
ently by the state agencies involved. In one large, populous state, the 
|board sets up Regional Adult Education Councils to adjudicate disputes 
w>out noncredit oflferings between two-year and four-year institutions, 
and these coordinating groups may develop enough power to enforce. cooper- 
ative planning. Thus far, however, their powej^ has not been tested. 

In another case, the dispute over territory for continuing education 
programs occurred amid a political battle between the board and the 
university fop^ community college control. Since the state university was 
1t)sing students and wanted tighter control over its geographic areas, a 
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' ^mljcyj|fas 'established and upheld that coMiunity colleges could not offer 
co^nl^wlthln 20 Miles of a Regent's institution witfiout agreenent of 
the university. . . 

. ^ What about;^unding and fiscal natters? Funding emerged as a critical 

^^^.Issue by aeans of which state boards Influenced the growth and development^ 
Of the humanities curricula. ' Not only could a board withhold capital 
' construc\ion funds for, say, a fine arts building, but some state boards 
had iistablished formulas for funding the most costly vocational programs 
at the expense of humanities programs. In one state, the legislature 
restricted its funding of commun,ity colleges to a ratio of 60/40 for 
vocation/transfer programs.. A^t a large metropolitan two-year technical * 
institute, one of three in the state empowered to grant the Associate of 
Arts degree, the university jsystem was .powerful enough to limit by stat- 
ute general education enrollments at the technical institute to 25X of 
its total enrollments, and to require that it charge fees for general 
education to equalize university costs. Here, driving the costs up for 
transfer programs had had the desired effect' of increasing university 
• enrollments, since there was no longer any financial advantage for; 

students to attend the technical institute. And because the college ^ 
staff felt they could not compete with the aggressive recruiting 
practices of the nearby four-year institution and were really chiefly 
concerned with their vocational-technical mission, they neglected th'eijpv 
humanities offerings. (Speakinmpf funding, one case-study college in 
the Southwest had received several privaite donations, including one of ' 
^ $150^000 for student scholarships. Consequently, and despite the 

influence of a restrictive state course guide, the college could provide 
money for Just about any innovative course in the humanities that it 
wished to undertake.) 

^According to the staff, where should governing responsibilities lie? 
In three collmges, administrators and faculty consistently noted that the 
s^im^HilMid not really delineated the responsibility for community colleges." 
i4n one state, while the community colleges held out for the publicly 
elected state board licensure that gave them a measure of local control, « 
the governor wanted to place them under the Board of Regents. In another 
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sUtt, although the state board of education was tlie agency to which 
toMuhlty c%J leges reported, Hs primary concern was with facilities 
and adBlnlftratlQn.. And In still another state, the board for coMunlty 
colleges Is perceived by one c^^^e president as having little Inpact on 
the humanities curriculum since it is mainly 'concerned with vocational 
programs a^ld with serving as a buffer between.^ legislature and the 
Council of Higher Education. This president felt that the state board 
should become "a stimulation** to the colleges. It is paradoxical t^hat 
when a state board exercises tight control H is often resented in the 
community colleges, and when It is perceived as weak it is equally ^>pen 
to criticism. . 

Other patterns of Influence prevail. One state university offere<l 
an attract!^ array of research graats, grants for the improvement of 
undergraduate instruction, and awards for excellence in teaching and 
professional service for which community college humanists w|pi eligible. 
One state board allocated part of an extensive staff and program develop* 
meat budget to community colleges. And two! states had earmarked grant 
monies for instructional i^)r6L)(ement, only io have them stricken from the 
."budget by a cost-conscious legist^^re. 

State-level influences were notable for) their inconsistency. Some 
states have established course gi^f^s to stalce out boundaries between 
lower and upper division courscs/i>JMs tendi to stabilize course number- 
ing ant gives the appearance of uniformity. However, the instructors 
have found it possible to offer courses they wish to teach if thra fit 
them In under e&l sting course titles, for example, the broad tUl m, 
**Nasterpiecet of Literature,*" Is used as an ''uLbrella** undbr which 
faculty members can design their special intermt courses, sometimes 
Inserting brief notes in the class schedules abdut the course emphases'. 

What Mas most'surpfising was the number of .states in which public 
four-year unlverslties.were In compeUKtft'i^wlth or fHI^ competltic 
of community colleges in liberal ar%s< education, \p6ny universities 
pressured the state agencies to set boundary lines\geogf^hically, hold 
the }^ne on^ lower division courses and, in a few cases, .|estr1ct the 
commu n ity college to a technlbal-^ocational mission)^ 
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Restrictions also lie> where the welter of. existing agencies and 
coMiissions has created large, overlapping bureaucX^cles , and where 
political Influence fro« state legislatures for postsecondary refojrm has 
kept SOMC sUtes in a perpetual b^il and caused the coMiunity colleges to 
coaplain of lack of direction and support. , Certainly aoch More could b* 
dOf>e in the afrea of incentives for new course develppeient and innovative 
techniques in the humanities. However, our case-stydy colleges generally 
recogn\re the need for state boards and coordinating councils to fund, 
equitably, avoicf, dupl ication, and adjudicate dispute*. There are wany 
states in which these functions art performed with a MiniauM of political 
ipttj^erenc* from the .legislature. ^Community tolleqfs opt for local 
control and r«iponsivenes<*To the coewunity, but recognii* a fteed -for 
s^ate funding and guidance. State influence, therefore. Is a fact of 
life but, with rare exception, it has done little to enhance the health 
of the humanities. 

Transfer Institutions 

In addition to the influences they exert through the state agencies 
the universities also have a direct eff^ect on the colleges. The •ajor 
eff^t stems from the re<j^irement--or lack thereof--of certain humanities 
courses. Most states had workable articulation agreements, and counselors 
of^en recommended thai students take those humanities courses that were 
required for graduation at the transfer institution. -Most of these 
agreements appear to work smoothly. 

On the other hand, changes in specific course requirements at the 
university precipitate specific changes at the community colleges. 
Dropping foreign language or history requirements, for example, certainly 
affects enrol Imen^^in these disciplines. However, the effects on overall 
humanities enrollments may be mitigated. The community colleges sometimes 
Change their specific course requirements but do not decrease th^ nuii»r 
of credit hours in humanities nrequy-eiJ of students in transfer programs* 

Other types of uni versU^L^fff luences were uncovered. Some faculty 
reported using the same'^fexts and coarse outlines as the transfer Insti- 
tution. Many graduates* of th« senior ^institutions had continuing contact 



# 

with fortttr proftssors. dIsCussing courise cpntent and student tcansfer. 
*Whilt this direct contact affected faculty l>ehavior. It didl not $ee« to 
affect enro'llaents. In fact, the Most frequent coMient was that sirKe 
the senior institutions were experiencing decl ini>^ enroVlwents, they 
wen» now M>re actively recruiting graduates froU the two'-year colleges.' 

The Comnity. 

It is soarllaes assumed that high socio-econoaic coMiunities are ^ 
■tfre ii4)portive of huaanities programs fn their district colleges than 
less We11*eMlowed cowunities. However, after exanining the arets served 
by our case-study co^eges, it ai)f0ears that location withiD reach of 
upper* i ncosr cl ientele Mkes little difference in the strength 0/ X.M . 
hiMnlties pfpgraa and har>o iapa&t on either increases or decreases in 
hiMni ties* course enroHvents. In fact^ in the district with the highest 
Ptdlan incM; the college prograas were becoming acre career-oriented 
and NjMnf ties enrol laents were declining. Ijt may well be that students 
froa faalHes of high sociV'econoaic status (^€S), dith aany coapeting 
fouir(year schools available, siaply do 1^ go to the local coaaunity 
coll^. ' 

• Thf $ES factor is either attenuated by other factors or irrelevant. 

•^*One private college recruited, through the church,* ghetto students froa 
fb^ East Coast who Vere living c^arants. Another col lege showed huaani- 
ties pains that were dependent oi^Khnical prograas requiring a general 

" education core. Still another private college attributed its gains in 
the hiMnitles to an influx of wealthy people froa other countries who 
could afford private instruction, but this influx had rVD effect on the 
1awer*a1ddle'class section oY the coaaunity in which the college w€s 
established. At one vocational-technical college, the low coaaunity SES 
had nothing to^d^with the increase in huaanities enrollaent, while at 
another college of 'the saae orientation, a relatively high SES was 
coupled with a decrease in huaanities enrol laents; liaitations on huaani- 
ties enrollaent, enforced^ by state boards and political pressure froa the 
legislature and not the -county SES, accounted for gains and losses. 
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It Is 1flport«nt to rwtt th«t stvcril cast-study colleges that were 
located In artas with largo nuabors of ethnic al^orltles showd increas- 
In^huMnltles course enrollMnts. It My be that Blacks. Hispanlcs, 
Orientals, and other alnerlty-group students are seeking not only Jobs 
but a sense of their cultural heritage, exploring these areas In their 
QMMts for eMreness of personal^fdentlty . Supported by grants, these 
■inorlty groi4>s were enrolling In ethnic studies, citftural anthropology, 
■uslc, art, and other huMnltles courses. 

More 1i|>ort«nt than the general coMunlty or Its soclo-econoalc 
status Is the Influence of A .strong board and a strong pres1(ibnt. In one 
pair of colleges In the>^a«e area, the college with a lowtr-alddl^^asl 
<)iente1e aiWl with several urban poverty pock#ts Had a president 'and . 
board. who supported the huMnltles. An ataosphere of cooperatlqn anong' 
faculty preva11ed,^and, although huaanltles enrollments had not kept pece 
with the total growth of the Institution, conditions for growth were 
good. 

^Hlgh schools generally have no direct Influence on the coMunlty 
cdlletll' CurriculuB. The faculty do not articulate curriculum with then 
|lin0i often are unaware of what courses they offer. The only relationships 
W the high schools that were noted by ahy of the people Interviewed were 
negative: "High school students are not Uught hiaiuinltles. 'Students do 
net know whet huMnltles are because they had no exposure to them In high 
school,** "History enrollments are down because students got turned off in 
high sa>ool . ** In other words, the ties between the hiMnll^es in two-year 
collets tnd their feeder high schools are thinly held. 

The Mjor contact with high schools was by counselors* for purposes 
of recruiting students. In all cases, counselors said they recruited for 
the college in general, not for specific programs. While vocational 
program faculty mften accompanied these counselors oe their recruitment 
visits, /at only one high school was the huMnltles faculty actively 
Involved In recruiting. The lessons that might^be learned from occupa- 
ttinal people who have been successful in recruiting students to their 
programs are falling on deaf ears. 
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The co—Mnity strvict or contlmiing education (CS/CE) proQfm% 
offtrtd by aost colltgcs «iVvP0tfntU1 1y qwtte Influential but so f«r of 
llalttd fff^ct. Tr>« (Sefinltions of ptrv^siveness «nd typ«s of CS/CE v«ry 
fros HQ prograas In prlvatt colltgts to «n op«n caapus for coMunlty 
t^atlon at ont Urgt coaprehtnsi vt college. Most col leges coabine the ^ 
continuing education and.coiHMnity service functions arid offer both 
crfdit and noncredit courses, speakers, and special *prograaS' and events 
on caapus in^the eirenings and in outreach centers. One such prograa 
claiaed to serve over 60,000 people in a single year by offering free 

.activities. Estimates on' the percentage of total CS/CC offering* In the 
fHMnlties were (^ver higher than ?QX, and aost )«ere aroundLSX. Several 
CS/CE directors noted that huaanities-related courses nwre aost fre<^|ent1y 
requested by senior citizens.*^ 

Of several people on each caapus who were asVed%hether CS/CE 

Tofferings stiaulated subsequent enrol laents in credit courses in the 
huaanltles, the directors were aost likely to believe that they did. 
Soae directors and counselors suggested that adults soaetiaes **te$ted the 
water** by f^turning to school^ through noncredit courstf. On the other 
hand, deans of Instruction and departaent chairpersons were less likely 
to believe that CS/CE offerings stiaulated their enrol laerrts. Few 
special efforts to increase hiailnit irt offerings in CS/CE were aentloned, 

< and although several colleges sponsored cultural events series**art 
shows, Busical performances, plays, «tc.**either through CS/CE or through 
student activities there was practically no relationship betk«en thaa and 
the credit-course prograa. * . 




INTERMAL InH^IENCES 



Tht •xUmal influ^nm* that ■ifl^t affect th« colltgt curritulufi 
have ^Mn subSMd undtr sUte, transfer Institutions, and coMunlty. 
Wiat are tbe intra- tnstltutional factors? Since a m«bcr of variables 1| 
are poUntially iap^ant^ our case*study participants were asked about 
progrM fundfng, Incentives for faculty and curriculum developsent, 
hiMnltles grants, an^.iu^ Instructional resources as the library, 
audiovisual MUrlals, and rSlh^ for speakers and feclHtles. Inforaa* 
t1o«i was also collected on how curriculum decisions are Mde and t|e 
extent of coordination between the humanities and Mkicatlon programs.^ 
Certain Independent Internal variables were also checked for potential 
Infli^nce: boards of trustees, unions, changes In college Atalnlstra- 

tlon, and the academic backgrounds of administrators. ^ 

» 
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All piJblic cast'stucty colltgts reculved it least or>e-fourth of %he1r 
fiijui^ froa the state. Sfx were state funded, and two were funded by a 
toflblnatlon ^f state, local, and tuition Money, the usual formula being 
approximately one-thlrd fro« each source. The highest percent <^ state 
■onty In this forvula was 60, and the lowest 23. 

The private colltyts relied most heavily on student fets, obtaining 
SSX of their funds froa tuition. Since church- related colleges received 
■onty frxm the church group ^th which they wtre affiliated, a lesser 
percentage of their funds wtre obtained fro« tuition; this varied fro«^ 
less than ont'third to one-half. 

For the aost part, our interviewees ftlt tMat funding foftftjlas 
affecttd the huMinities and other ^rogralis equally. Yet soae faculty 
indicated concern because the state reimbursed soae colleges at a higher 
rate for vocational courses than for liberal arts courses. The defense 
for this was that, "The vpca^ional programs are pore expensive." Nearly 
all rtspondt^ts. Including the instructors of huaanities courses, wtre 
convinced that^the vocational programs truly needed eore ■ooey. 

* Faculty Incentives , 

Siie of institution) correlates positively with faculty Incentives 
for proftasional develo()Lent. Four of the seven large colleges provided 
a variety of 'VKentives for faculty, ^ile opportunities were often 
Halted inWe smaller colleges. However, the availability of faculty 
Incentives w^ notVelated to incrillses or decreases In humanities 
enrollments. 

Sabbaticals, small grants for curriculum development, and money to 
attend conferences were most frequently mentioned as faculty Incentives. 
But wMle support money was iaportant, the faculty were often more con* 
cemed with other institutiomal factors* that could influence curriculum 
developmemt. For example, they were less likely to want to spend time 
developing a course if they felt the adminij^tration was concerned with 
t^e •proliferation of new courses." The same feeling existed ^re starte 
approval of courses was tightening. ^ ^ 
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Positive recognition «r* support froa administration was also iipor* 
taht. Faculty wtrt discouraged when thty felt no one even knew If they 
Mfe Mking efforts, or that the administration was aire interested In 
etiier areas. ThoM who had developed courses and t>een unable to obtain 
required enrollaents were also discouraged. While it Is difficult to 
document, the ataosphere of support for curriculum revision seees to be 
at least as iaportant as the availability of monetary rewards or other 
faculty Incentives. ^ 

Grants 

Twelve of the ?0 casc-study colleges had received at least one 
humanities granffrom the National Endowment .for the Humanities, state 
humanities councjils, or such* asfociatlons as the State *"*«^V*^mr^i or 
foets AssocUtlon. Most of the NEH grants were for faculty to attend 
simaer 1n|t1tut||i. Of the I? colleges that had received grants, seven 
had experienced enrollment increases and five had had decr^ses. AUh^pph 
six colleges demonstrating enrollment increases had received NEH funding 
of some kind, it Is difficult to determine if enrollment increases were 
related to receiving grants or if those colleges active In seeking grants 
also likely to have Increased their total enrollments. 



Instroctlonel Resources 

.% 



Another potential Influence on curriculum is the armamenUrlum of 
Instructional resources available to instructors. In only a few of the 
case^study colleges did the faculty characterize their library materials, 
AV equipment and assistance, facilities^ and money for speakers or field 
trips as "good." Many saw them only as either "adequate" or -limited/ 
A few colleges had auditoriums, museikis. art galleries, or planetarlums. 
but many respondents were concerned about lack of available facilities or 
performance space. Even when the resources were available, few faculty 
used them, learning resource center directors who were Interviewed cited 
only one or two collegV Instructors who had given reading \1sts to the 
Ubrary or required the students to use the library. And except tor film 
coursms. faculty requests for media were somewhat lower In the f^^nlties 
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thai) In otiwr ar««s. Aitllt >«m tlat, IrKrtasts or d«cn»asts In tnroll- 
■tnU MM U bt unt^laUd to tr>t availability or p«rct1v#d quality of 
tlM fnstnictloAal rtsourcts. 

*- • 
Curriciilua PtvtVopaant 

How dots a courst btcoac part of tho curvlculg^? Tho typical proctss 
Is for a faculty sMbtr tcdovtlop a syllabus and tb obtain slich othor 
n o a dad Inforaotlon as>1ttttrs of accopUnct froa transftr collogts. Tht 
courst thon worU Its way through channoTs for approVa1--tho dtpartatnt 
and/or division, currlculua coMltttt, the dtan of Instruction and prtsl- 
dtnt or acadoalc/a^lnl strati vt council. The Itngth of tht channtis and 
tht circuit/ of thtir turnings dtptnds on tht sizt of tht Institution, 
with tht largtr Institutions having tht nort coaplicattd proctdurts. 
Colltgts with sort thtn cm cmi^u% usual ly rtqui rt approval fr4m district- 
Itvtl cOHltttts. Approval is rartly pro forM. SoattlMS. particularly 
on tht saaliltr caapuits. tht dtan of Instruction Is tht dtclding factor 
and. In aost casts. $oat adLlnlstrator has tht final say. Govtrning 
board approval is occaslonaflyl ntctssary. 



Jihtn pftsldtnts. dtans of instruct ion, dtpartJMnt chalrptrsons, and 
chalrptrsons of curriculum co|Mltttts and faculty organizations wtrt 
asktd about tht major influences on curriculua, a total of 23 difftrtnt 
rtsponsts were Idtntlfitd. •'Faculty** were aost frtqutntly Idtntlfltd by 
all four ^jft^s of 177 responses) in colleges with both increasing 
and dtcrtasfng tnrollatnts. "Studtnts" were the second factor in collegtt 
with increasing huMnitits enrollments, while "Vke coaaunity" was the 
stcood priaary influtnct at colleges with decreasing enrollaents. Other 
factors ofte^ aentioned as influencing curriculua were "tht adalnistra* 
tion," "tht dtan of Instruction." **tran$fer'institutions." "the state," 
#and "advisory boards." 

♦ 

Coordination Between tht Huaanities and Other Prograas 

Now can the coordination between the huaanities and other prograas 
bt dtscrlbtd? At 12 of our 20 cast-study colleges, this coordination aay 
bt bttt dtscribtd as wtak. At a ftw of thta. carttr studtnts occasionally 
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Xook NMnltlts courtts as titctlvts; at others, an occasional effort 
was Mde to schedule a required course, soch as American Government for 
students \f\ a vocational program. But any contact or coordination that 
•did exist was usually between deans or department chairpersons— rarely 
betweefi feculty. No efforts were Mde there by tiuMnltles faculty to 
develop aodules or special se^ients of the huMnltles for vocational 
progrMK. and attests to develop entire huMnities courses for voca- 
tional progrMS were described by orrly a s«all portion oS tXose faculty 
1ntervif%#ed. tb the few ciases wHere such courses were listed In catalogs, 
lacli oV en^oPnent often prevented their actuality. 

SoM coordination between vocational and huMnltles program was 
dAcrlbed at the two vocational-technical college^, the tw6 coaprehensl ve 
colleges with strong vocational programs, a private, primarily business 
college, and one of the large comprehensive colleges. At one college, 
NMnlties courses were arranged to fit the schedules of all vocational 
progrVM; at another, wtien the humanities faculty developed a course for 
•vocational students, a committee of vocational and humanities faculty and 
division directors was formed. The faculty seemed there to be more 
active in promoting the evident coordination. In some cases the small 
size of the campus increased cooperation; at others, with a major empha; 
sis on eocatlonal* programs, faculty were actively promoting their courses 
to Increase enrollments. Even on campuses wh/re overall coordination was 
^ak. individual ifistructors were able to develop a course for vocational 
students by working with faculty^^ students in that area. 

In all cases wl^ere coordination did exist, a key factor was the 
humanities faculty's expressed interest In working with vocationa^ stu- 
dents. Although vocational program chairpersons frequently s«id they 
recoMen<|trt partlcuimr teachers father than humanities courses. severa> 
expressed concern that most humanities faculty were only interested in 
Uaching transfer students. Conversely, huaanlties faculty frequently 
co^)lained that vocational faculty and students did not see the impor- 
tance of the Humanities. Although some efforts were being made to bridge 
this gap. m0\y instructors preferred to work with students who were 
p>Mn1nq to transfer rather tlian to "water down" courses for occupational 
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studtnts. Hewtvtr, vojcitional chairptrsoni Indicated that it w4s incuA* 
b*nt on th« huMoltles faculty to desonstrate the ^aportance of their 
d1S€lpHr>t<. Mere this was not done, contact w«> ainiMal 

What types of huMnltles courses tr course. Bodules are off^ed even 
occaslooally to vocatlonaJ students^ In the 20«co1 leges, very differeint ^ 
exaaples Wre g1vei{^ The aost frequently septtioned were Spanish for 
police and nursing students, Hedical Ethics far allied healfn students, 
and Art AM^^tlon for' interior designer's. No exaaples of humanities 
•Odiiles or thtt-t course segments developed by hunaaities faculty for a 
vocational course were given At one primarily busir>ess college the 
literature Instructor provided content for use in typing, sKorthand, and 
court- recorder courses. While thiV content was used for sU 1 1 devt1^|^ 
Mnt rathtt' than- discussion, the literature instructor was atle to build 
M cor0s ef interested students for her class*. 

AIL aost of our case*study colleges, the continuing education prograa 
heads an4 the humanities departments were virtually antagonistic, fhe 
relationship betw^n €ontin^i^g educatior^ and the humanities was*descr1bed 
as competitive on three campuses. Directors had built the^ own programs 
and, with rare exception, preferred to hire their own facul^.' HuKanltles 
faculty felt that by offering similar courses with a different facuKy, 
the continuing education program was draining enrollments froii their 
coursn. And several directors of coi^tinuing educat^n indicated they 
preferred not to use the day faculty irr their programs since, as one put 
it, "tVay humanities faculty do not work well with ci^ntinuing education 
students.** 

A>ftK)ugh examples of good coordination were the exception, the three 
CMpuses where this did occur had experienced increases in hiMnities 
enrollments. One director had increased the college's humanities enroll-* 
•ents by developing a program to teach transfer courses at the state 
correctional facility. Another had developed a genert/ associttft^ 
degree, which granted credit for work experiences but rtgulred students 
to ftatflll humanities and social science requirements. 

The most- frequent example of cooperation was try^fnq out new courses^ 
through continuing education to see if there was community interest in 
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thca. In saaTler colleges where day .enrollments had declined, it also 
helped for biMllllties faculty to teach in ccmtinuing education. Only one 
college described efforts to recruit students for day courses through the 
continuing education progran. Public colleges that offered only noncrcdit 
jnity service programs were leas.t likely to involve humanities faculty. 



Independent Factors 

What other variables affect the curriculum? Boards of trustees were 
generally described as either. not' Interested in curriculum'or not con- 
cerned with one curriculum over another. Half the case-study colleges, 
presidents described their board as ''not concerned one way or another^- ^ 
about humanities, .and those board members who were interviewed reported 
that tlie^feard was hot involved in fiurriculum. Six of the presidents saw 
their boa1l% as sup^rtlve o^Hhe hJmanities, and tWree each said they 
had one board membmr who w1^ particularly interested in the humanities. 

Like boards of trustees, faculty unions have very little interest in' 
or Impact on the humafnities. Although nine of the case-$tudS^cdTf#j|s 
had unions on ^^ampus, ,al 1 union representatives interviewed said theif 
organizations were not concerned with curriculum issues and did not 
support any program area over another. Non-union faculty associations 
were no more influential in curriculum or supportive of the humanities' 
.than were the unions. 

In sum, although none of the internal' influences identified seemed 
directly related to increases or decreases in humanities enrollments, 
several indicated potential concerns that mftght affect the humanities. 
Faculty and administrators were concerned about- the T)hysical plant, 
particularly where performance facilities wer.e Inadequate. However, even 
though humanities factfity were of£en jupset by the unequal allocation 
of resources between liberal arts and vocational programs by either the. 
* state or the college, administrators •could usually demonstrate the addi- 
tional costs required in the vocational areas. It would seem that human- 
ities fmcul^y%have missed the opportunity to justify additional expenses 
fjr their disciplines since they have not always taken advantage of or 
to strengthen such available resources as, libraries and media 
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ccAtirs. h«ve they been vigorous In seeking funds for field* trips or 
^ apprenticeships for their students. 

The. curricului developaent process say have an Increasing iapact on • 
huMfiHIes offerings. While the current practices do not see« to relate 
directly to enrollment increases or decreases, curricului coMiittee 
chairpersons reported that som colleges and so«e states are concerned 
tdth the proliferation of courses. And while all agreed that faculty 
Mir«'i ujor oj^rrlcular Influence, the faculty were discouraged abouti , • 
siipiiiihg new courses when they saw little opportunity for approval. 
Thfis conbern^ coablned with few available Incentives to re>/1se current 
cour^, covld lead to the stagnation that a few faculty were already 
dtscribliHJ. 

SOM faculty had been active in trying to increase coordination with 
vocational or continuing education programs, but in talking with voca* 
tional deans, it seeaied fairly clear that efforts at coordination would 
have to coae from the humanities faculty. In some instances where this 
had happened, new courses had been developed for career programs. 

Coordination with continuing education often provided the opportunity 
for faculty to try out new courses. Good coordination was rare, however, 

and some deans and chairpersons saw the relationship between the two 

■. • ■ m ■ 

* areas as competitive. In the three colleges where the relationship was 
'described as good, however, humanities enrollments had incr,eased. Faculty 
m4ght most effectively develop or revise courses in the continuing educa* 
tion program or in association with directors of programs outside the 
traditional liberal arts. 

Most of the independent factors probably do not affect the 
ities. ^Boards ^f trustees, unions, and other faculty associations did 
not involve themselves in curriculum. Organizational ichanges^ere Some- 
times reported to have a positive impact on an individual campus, but no^ 
common pattern of either organization or change seemed to prevail. An 
administrator favorable to the humanities can be a great help in obtain- 
ing support for the program, but such advocacy seemed unrelated to the 
administratpr's background. 
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ENROLLMENT SHIFTS 



Why are enrollments in the humanities .general ly down? How do 
college personnel feel about these shifts? To what do they attribute 
them? Who might be effective in reversing the trend? 

Faculty and administrators were asked about enrollment changes, 
causes for these shifts, and about competition for enrollments from, for 
example, other postsecondary institutions in the vicinity and the possi- 
bilities of obtaining credit without taking courses. Their views tfh the 
relationship of the humanities to the total college mission and their 
perceptions of the future of the humanities at their college were also 
gathered. 

At eight of the IT col leges that had experienced increases , the 
establishment of humanities requirements was most often cited as the 
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aajor cause. Energetic, motivated instructors and concentrated fact|)ty 
efforts to recruit students were na«ed on ^ftre campuses. Additional 
factors identified included administrative support, the adiition of more 
sections, overall CMpus growth ;%u«an1 ties growth in continuing educa* 
tion, good department leadership, increases in ESL, increases in an 
international student population, and a wove into a new facility. \ 

At the nine, colleges experiencing decreases, five cited increased 
growth in vocatlSStal pro<fra«s as a wjor cause. Several other factors 
affecting enrollments were described: lack of faculty inltiativer lack 
of student inUrest; na college degree requirement; the dropping of 
university requireiwnts; decreasing enrollments In the universlty-pa^a^^*! 
programs; state_tu1tion increases in the university parallel program;, 
competition from the local university; growth in community services; 
faculty turnover; and overall enrollment decreases. 

Other Perceptions N 

Faculty, department chairpersons, and deans of instruction all -tend 
to look at enrollment shifts somewhat differently. Yet, faculty In those 
colleges that had experienced declines focused on lack of student inUrest 
and -national oi^ college variables. Students w^r^ described as more 
inUrested in jobs, more passive so that they dhf^^ook required courses, 
and lacking in reading skills. FaCttJ^'we?^ concerned that vocationaV 
students did not think they needed hmaJkMi^ that more students are 
working, and that there has beerx^^ft^jipre^ufin older students. Faculty 
also felt that decreases were related*iC|Jl^iational trend and that liberal 
arts enrollments generally were down; highrsc were not Uaching much 
humanities; the community was not expose^j|o cultural events; basic 
skills are emphasized; and universities have dropped requirements and are 
recruiting students who previously would have attended the community 
college. The dropping of specific requirements, lack of support from 
counselors, and a strong vocational emphasis, which made liberal arts a 
sUpchild, were also of concern. 

^Although chairpersons in colleges with decreases offered comments 
siyflar to those of the faculty, department chairpersons In colleges with 
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trtnds were aore positive about the college's support for the 
Alinitles; establishing requireoents, developing hrusanities offerings 
for Anti nil log education, being huMnistica11> oriented. Also contribu- 
Xftig to Bore positive trends were faculty advising; counselor recruiting; 
' atteapts to sake education "relevant" to students; hiriKg teachers wtio 
are educators, not discipline specialists; reviewing the curriculum to 
Identify weaknesses; careful scheduling; advertising; good departJiwnt 
leadership; and faculty efforts. ' 

In al^ol leges, the deans of instruction were sore likely than 
dcpartwnt chairpersons to talk about faculty, it colleges with 
increases, good faculty were tfst frequently cited as the cause, although 
repul resents and overall college growth were also considered important 
factors. The faculty in colleges with hunanities increases were clearly 
■ore likely to be positive about the things they had done ani^ the support 
they felt the college had provided, and More likely to express pride in 
i/y^ir work and their institution. 

K A fatalistic attitude prevailed in colleges with decreases. Faculty 
"^nd department chairpersons focused on such factors as national trends or 
changing student populations, rather than on the courses per se^ They 
repeatedly cited student interest in career programs. It was not uncoMon' 
for the« to say that the pendulua of national interest had siaply swung 
away froa the hunanities.. According to one dean of liberal arts. In a 
tight economy the liberal arts are good for bright students but not for 
the average. Despite the fact that all interviewed personnel agreed that 
faculty were a Major influence on curriculum^ faculty were discouraged 
frofl submitting new courses when they saw little opportunity for approval. 
This concern, coaibined with few incentives available to revise current 
courses, could lead to the stagnation that a few faculty were already 
describing. 

* ff • 

Spokespersons * 

Who champions th^ humanities? All individuals interviewed were 
asked If there were a spokesperson, and. if so. who that person was. 
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Rt^OfiSM for c«ch colltgt were conpiled ^^deUralne consistency 
faculty^ departaent chairpersons, adainistrators, and others. 

On ca^>uses wNrre departsent chairpersoos and faculty spoke posi* 
lively about the support they had received froa the college, a spokes* 
person or advocate for the humanities on caapui was often identified/^ 
Eight of the 11 colleges with increases in'the hunaniVies identified 
spokeipersons on caapus. In contrast, only three of the nine colleges 
with decreases could identify spokespersons. Department chairpersons and 
division directors were aost frequently naiiwd as spokespersons. Individ- 
ual faculty Mflters were soaeflaes seen in this role, acre frequently In 
small colleges. In no case was the dean of instruction viewed as an 
advocate for th* humanities over any other program. 

The Wisslon 

What is the mission of the two-year college? When presidents, deans 
of Instruction, and deans of students at all 20 of the case-study colleges 
were asked how they would rank the importance of the "^imwni ties In coiipar- 
ison to other prograas In fulfilling the "mission" of the college, the 

^mpft frequent response was thai humanities were "equal in Importance to 
other progrmis.'* At oee private liberal arts and at one small comprehen- 
sive college just begihning to develop its program, the humanities were 
semn as the highest priority, while vocational programs were given top 
priority at four colleges. 

Presidents at cpUeges with increases often talked about the value 
of the humanities within other programs At one coljege, where all 
students in dejjree programs were required to take humanities, the 
president said iHr mission of the coU^e was to educaU well-rounded 
individuals. The president of one of the vocational colleges stressed 

' Urn h^rtance of a well-balanced curriculum for its graduates. At a 
comprehensive college mandated to remain at least 60X vocational, the 
president described the humanities as the "glue that holds the place 
together.** saying that without them, "you would have a trade school." 

Most deans of instruction rated the humanities as equal to other 
programs. Deans of students were more likely to talk about the Importance 

" 3Z 
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of tht KuMfiltles as a twsftr progrM; and frtqfmrtt)y rtporUd that the 
biMAftles were laporUnt because they allotted students greater options 
latar in life or ofct'they were iaportant in the A. A, degree program. 
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TME FUTURE OF THE HUHAHITIES 

M>«t do th« faculty and sUff in tbe colleges predict as the future 
of the hoMnities? Opinions were ■ixed. At colleges where huMnltles 
enrollMfits hed increased, presidents, deans of instruction, and Bost 
depart«ent chairperiins were opti«istic. and the humanities were fre- 
quently described as gmwlny. In soae cases, feculty on the saae caapus 
described the future as good, unsure, and dyirtfl,^ar>d were aore likely to 
tie the future to Institutional factors^especial ly the Maintenance of 
^ requirements 

^ Only directors of institutional research seeaied to differ slgnlfl- 
^c^tly fro* any t^^ncies toward opti«is«. On caapuses with increases, 

instlt^lonal research directors usually saw the future as questionable. 

at best. At one large comprehensive college where everyone else saw a 
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bri^ fut4frt, Um <nst*Uit1oii«l rtstarch dirtctor s«id, "By 1980 the 
cjipuf %nil bt TOK vocational." At another large CMpus, the research 
d1r«tor pregicted a stjble^futu re enrol lu ent for the college as a whole. 



partly due to significant Increases In vocational and continuing education 
prograM and to projected declines In the nui|>er of high sch(|ol graduates 
!• the area. The aost positive sUteMni was that the huMfltles would 
grw as long as the vocational prograas grew. Although It sight be 
hypotheflzed that Institutional research directors are aore pesslalstlc 
by nature, It Is probebly closer to reality to assim that they are 
working with a different daU base in Mking their projections. 

CoMents such as "Bleak/ -Very iffy.- -Pluggfng aJoi>g painfully," 
and "Should be strengthened** were the nom on caapuses that hed exper* 
lenced decreases In huaanitles enrollaenu. One president expressed 
concern over the way to "breathe Hfe back into a faculty who expect that 
the world should be beating a path to their door." Another explained 
that it was difficult to interest students in general education. Depart- 
■ent chairpersons and faculty w^Hi^ften faUlistIc: "The pendulM will 
swing back," or, "We've hit bottoa so we wi 11 be able to aalnUIn the 
current level of enrol laent. > 

Although aany were concerned about the future of the huaanitles, 
only one person suggesUd that the haaanltles could die out altogether; 
that the college could return to its original vocational function; and 
that the huaanlties would be subsuaed by the universities. One Institu- 
tional research director, who felt that the huMnities needed a aasUr 
plen, pointed out that huaanlties prograas are not reviewed, do not 
<tfvelep objectives, and are genially not actountabVe in the saae sense 
as vocational prograas are accountable. 

A variety of suggestions for strengthening the* huaanlties were 
offered. Many respondent's said that the huaanlties should be Included li 
other college prograas; they should focus on enrichaent; they should be' 
Integrated Into basic skills course^. Others recoaaended building better 
channels for coaaunication with the coMKjnity. developing I nt^rdisclpl 
nary offerings, coordinating with career prograas, and iaproving the 
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^Ifty of tilt rH«wi1tU$ cogrs€$. Sam wanted to build si^rt MUrials 
md mourcet , and otiitrs to do a^tur job of advertising courses. Jn 
■M^ casM, o^lnlstrators felt that recoMendations for strengthening 
til pgr f sliouYd case froai the faculty. 

ftan dOMMrd enrol laent trends be reversed? The present picture 
Is aet an o^lalstlc one* and, unless som interventions are Mde» the 
fiftura of the himnltles does not bode well. Even though soi»>eople 
f%ft "the pendulua will iwing back" In the direction of the hiMnlties, 
■ost agreed that efforts could and probably should be made to strengthen 
current progr». In SMurizing the findings of the study, three iapor- 
tant factocs were identified: haaanitles requirements affect enrollaents; 
staU governing agencies could becoM increasingly influential; and ' 
Individuals can sake a difference. 

The aost easily dociaented influence on enrollments was the inclusion 
. of huaanltles re<»uirei»nts in Associate of Arts degree programs. Colleges 
with Increases were aore likely to require humanities for all A.A./A.S. 
degree students thi^col leges with decreases. Kany respondents felt that 
even though students aay enjoy their huaanities courses, they would not 
h ave tiKtr Initially unlets required to do so. They also noted' that 
If the humanities are to^keep pace with the overall growth of the college, 
theyaust be seen as an integral part of the institution. One way of 
bringing this about is to require thea in all degree prograas. 

The tightening of staU controls, while not presently a factor in 
all of the case-study states, ii an laportant issue to note. Course 
approval was becoaing difficult in some sUtas, and in others attempts 
were made to Halt coamunity colleges to the vocatlonal/technic'al func- 
tion. In fact, as enroHaents in higher education taper off, coamunity 
colleges aay expect to experience increasing pressure to relinquish the 
liberal arts and science functions to tho^ universities that are in need 
of students. It could be suggested, for example, that a college e-llalnate 
its liberal arts prograa if it has a strong vocational prograa, has 
decreasing liberal arts enrollments, and i>^located if^^the same region as 
a private liberal arts college and a staU university or college. While 




Mdi idtM art sptculatlvt, ccwnlty celltgt tducjtors should rwp^izM 
Vm possibility of tills cofsoqutnce of 1ncrtojn#^UU Influttict. 

OtHtr IfifliMces on hiMnltlos onrollatnts Mrt^ht people: faculty, 
^irlMfit ctialrptrsofis, dtans, and prtsldonts* HuMnltles courses wer« 
popular 1^ the InstrucUr was popvffr. One Instructor building a ' 
special course and pnaotlng It on bis own Initiative can Mke a dlffer- 
HuMBltles faculty s e e t d Bore positive about the possibility of 
strengthening the huMnltles where they hmi a strong spoke^rson In the 
d^rpmnt chairperson, and where they felt the dean and pijesldent were \ 
supportive. 
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What ca- ^eot^lp ' ^ i ' \ ^ v, ' * ' -e^ oe 'he humanities do to 

augirfent them"^ ''he 't--,-,-^**^.^:^. s a'-e Ua^ed on # synthesis of 

the case-stu(j> . \' ^ '^o-^ '>li->(J suqqest-Ujns provided 

were drawn *^<^r^ \p«c ' ' . i": ^ k-q^-, ^^^^ ited 

We recoffwend that FAC:^.'* 



V 1 ew th*» c ^TT ' ♦ '^-^ - ^fri to It* term ' if 

spct^yps f^eed tf "uv ►'isp'.^ j' decreased, it courses 
need to be updatt?J. o'- '-e* typ*^s Cyt courses should be 
•cons 1 d**red 

3c 



2- ^twim tteir iMtructlooal tp^roachts to consider thoir 

•ffoctfvMMS tflth nontrinsfor student popuUtlons and to 

rtcoAsMtr tilt UM of tht Instructfonal rtsourco^ that art 

•vattiblt vlthin tilt Wtltutlon, ^ 
/ 3, Wort with counttlors by providing courw dt$criptions for 

a variety of st4idents. 
4. tecnift students into tHell^ courses by visiting the local 

secondary schools. 
^5. Work tdili their professional societies In articulating 

coursM In their disciplines (this can appeal to staU ^ 

hoerdsl ^ 
4. le involved in planning Qr^t^, 4ftearated courses will 

be supported by othei^ faeulty if they are involved in the 

planning proce>s. for exaaple vocational faculty, who 

Jointly plan a course on aedical ethics. 
7. ^Enlist the aid of technical andxareer faculties in counseling 
^ their students into huMnities courses. 

Evelve a curriculue of specieHzed pockety geared to the 
• iffUrests and program of individual students. The course 

■odules should dell with careers and utilize vocabulary 

indigenous to each vocational group served. 

9. Utilize the caapus public infonMtion office to publicize 
their cotfHes. * 

10. Work with directors of continuing edwcatidn to develop 
hoMnitles offerings for their progress. 

I^. Participet* in college .and. cewmity cultural events. 
^ 12^ Promu thiMr courses as d^s a foreign languegejnstructor 
at one college who alerts the local newspaper about the 
course rather than rely on the college information officer. 

We reco— end that COUitS£LORS and STUOEKT PERSONNEL SEHVI^ people : 
13, Encouragt counselees to Uke liberal arts or huMflties 

courses as ^ way of en^pocin^ the students' higher education. 



14« liM witli tilt iMMnltlts faculty In dtv«>op1nQ pu^riclty 

statMWts and raasons niy studtiiU sliOMl<^mro11 {n 

pirtfailar cpurMi. 
'is. iacTMlt high scli^l studtfits tib tht huMfiltltStthrough • 

taltlflk Ma1v«rf/tch9larsh1pft[ Mr«ct Mil advtrtlsinf, 

txHlblU. , 



that UMBmSTKATOtS and' TmiSTEES : ^ 
li. Of far caapus-dapartwnts or divisions ipporty^ltlts to ' 

salact an "artist In rasldtnca." Tht ph11od(phy dapartMRt, 
^for txaapla, could choosa an outstanding parson to taach 
ona tars; In anothar tara, lltaratura sight «sa1att^a guast 
artist. ' Tunds fpr this would com froa tht prasldant's 
tpaclal fund and^MMjId ba opan to coapatltlva bidding by 
tha faculty. 

* l7. Vlaw tha caapus as a coMipnlty hub for actlvltlas In tha 
^r' huMnltlas. jU axaaplas, a caapus ausaui could stlaulata 
art history and appraclatfon and an audltorlua could 
slallarly ancoif*aoa wslcal parforMncas that sight than 
Incraaaa' Intarast In msIc appraciatlon coursas. 
_ Kaguira a apaclfic j^uibar of huMnltlas units for all 

studants In all prograM. 

19. Form consortia of collagas to Intagrata h<Mn1t1as Into 
vocatlonal/tachnlcal cbursas and to IntagraU vocational/ 
tachnlcal coursas into tha huMnitlas. 

20. ExmW thair building funds. Is a trntm^ric bulldfhg 
naadad? Would battar thaatrt factllttaa stlaalaU carUin 
program? ^ , 

21. Nap out co^prahanslva programs to ancouraga a balanca In- 
all acadMU araas, 

22. Establish lay advisory groups for aach of tha huMnltlas, 
Mdalad On tha tradas advisory councils for vocational 

. prograas. * , • 
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14« mrt with tilt iMMnltlts faculty In dtv«>op1nQ pu^riclty ^ 
ftatMWts and raasons niy studtiits sliOMl<^mro11 {n 
pirtfailar cpurMi. 
'is. iacrvlt high scli^l studtnts tib tht huMfiltltStthrough • 
taltfflk Mtlvtrf/tchplarshlpt] Mr«ct Mil advtrtlslng, 
txHlblU. , 

• i 

that UMBmSTKATOtS and' tmiSTEES : ^ 
li. Of far caapus-dapartwnts or divisions ipporty^ltlts to * 

salact an "artist In rasldtnca." Tha ph11od(phy dapartMRt, 
^for txaapla, could choosa an outstanding parson to taach 
ona tars; In anothar tara, lltaratura alght^salatt^a guast 
artist. ' Tunds fpr this would com froa tha prasldant's 
tpaclal fund and*MMj1d ba opan to coapatltlva bidding by 
tha faculty. 

* l7. Vlaw tha caapus as a coMipnlty hub for actlvltlas In tha 
^' huMnltlas. jU axaaplas, a caapus ausaua could stlaulata 
art history and appraclatfon and an audltorlua could 
similarly ancotf^aQt wslcal parforMncas that aight than 
Incraaaa' Intarast In ausic appraciatlon coursas. 
_ Kaguira a apaclfic j^unbar of hiaunltlas units for all 

studants In all prograM. 

19. Form consortia of collagas to Intagrata hiAanltlas Into 
vocatlonal/tachnlcal cbursas and to IntagraU vocational/ 
tachnlcal coursas into tha huaanitlas. 

20. ExmW thair building funds. Is a trntm^ric bulldfhg 
naadad? Would battar thaatrt factllttaa stlaalaU carUin 
program? ^ , 

21. Nap out co^prahanslva prograas to ancouraga a balanca In- 
all acadMU araas, 

22. Establish lay advisory groups for aach of tha huaanitlas, 
aodalad bo tha tradas advisory councils for vocational 

. prograas. * . • 
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23. Seriously consider the two-year college's mission as • 
■"^aocracy's college," re- assess the co«»unjty's need for 
value-oriented rather than career-oriented education, and 
-f • • ponder the 1«pl1cat1ons af a potential dealse of 
'v* coaprehenslveness. ^ c ' 

The rtco««endations point to the need for developing a positive ' 
attitude about the future of the humanities in, two-year colleges. Even 
In discouraging times, a complete program review can become an exciting 
process and Involve those who had not^eviously thought of the humanities 
disciplines as 9 college program. The focus af these recommendations Is 
on generatiog Intere^ and participation in the colleges and in the 
communities. Faculty are encouraged to c^sider caurses for^n^;^ 
populations, and to recruit and advertise their cd^jrses. 

Th^ Implementation of such recommendations will take time, effort, 
and. In some cases, money. It is hoped that any faculty undertaking such 
efforts will have the necessary admini strati ve^ypport, Many presidents 
and deans have recently given^their support to the development of strong 
. vocational and/or community service programs. If the humanities are to 
tm strong, they will need equ^'^^tatus and equal attention. Attention 
and support must be given. Leadet'sKip heeds- to be provided so that a 
balanced curriculum is maintained in all institutions that define 
themselves as comprehensive two-year colleges. 
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SUMMARY ! 

We, t^ave presented the firul#gs of our inquiries fegarding influences 
on the 1M«ini ties progrAiis in 20 two-year colleges. , A composite picture 
of a college where the huwinities are weak and drtjff^ing would reveal 
hegatfve pressures frow outside thfe institution. fro« within.. or "both. 
Fro* the outside: a state boated with overt coi»it»ent to occupational 

\Mlucatiof^; state leaders constantly denouncing "frills" and "^Ute educa- 
tion'' (euph^iisas fo» ariything other than skill training); stAe 'funding 
fei«bimeMnt schedules thi^|^|{rovide two or three tines as mich aoney for 
studJUs in. occupaitional programs; and universities openly coi^>etitive 

* Ifor liberal arts-oriented Atwtents. Fro« within: a president who 
rtpiatedly H^^r%s the belief that his college's Mission is to provide 

^occupatiohal/^nd basic skijls training primarily, the hunanities only 




4 . ' ^ 

taDgtntlanyi • continuing education director who ignores the opportun* 
ities tp'pi^esent the 'humanities through coMunity foruns; and counselors 
who advise students to enroll in programs that lead to what they refer to 
as '^saleabla skills."* The college's hUMnities instructors would bf( in 
disarray. Their leadership would be ineffective, their association with 
each other liafted. They would have given up trying to attract students 
to their own courses, and it would not occur to then that their disci- 
plines had anything useful or important to say to students enrolled in 
©ther programs. They would not be in contact with their co"unterpart5 in 
the local secondary schools. They would not work together to develop 
attractive courses. 

A college with a well-functioning program would show the reverse. 
Outside pressures would be positive. The college would be in a stat^ 
where the humanities are required as part of the general education of 
all associate degree-bound student's. External program funding would.be 
maintained by state agencies whose leaders recognize the importance of 
this curricular area. The universities in that state would readily 
accept the college's cogrses for transfer credit. Within the college 
the pretldenjt wouTd frequently articulate his support for the humanities. 
Other administrators would help the staff obtain special grants to 
strengthen the prqgram. *• The faculty, assisted by the Counselors, would 
actively recruit students to the courses through promotion in the local 
press and secondary schooJ^s as well as on their own campus. They would 
devise modules of their courses suitable for insertion in the occupa- 
tional programs and would teach special segments of the humanities in ' 
their college's community service/continuing education division. Above 
all, the humanities instructors would function together as a unit with 
the part-time teachers and a strong, visible chairperson. They would 
maintain a community connection through an advisory committee. 

These aspects of internal and external forces may be isneen in various 
combinations in two-year colleges across the country. None of them are 
immutable; all are subject to control and intervention on the*part of . 
educators--individual practitioners as well as committees and associa* 
tions. As with all program and curriculum matters, th^ future of the 
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liuMnftltf rtsts with the people cawitUd to uphold the Idea of the 
conprthtnslve coMunlty college. 
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INHRV|g^ FORM 



1, WHKlLlgNT IWCREASES/OCCREASES 

t 



SUff 
Oatt 



Periojo InUrvTeieJT 

Title 

01 5C 1 pilot 



Own - 1 1, Enpollaent trends In your dl5c1p11ne(s) show 

OVt. Chp. 

faofUr Uuses for tills chan9c? 

Any speclil Ifforts b«1ng widi^to ittnct students? 



2. CREDIT W/0 COURSE 



CE 2. Can students get humanities credit without taking courses? 

Dept. thp. ^ • 
How? How frequently Is this done? 

In what disciplines? 



3. CUD. REQUIREWDfTS 



Dean I 3. How narjy hour.s of hunanltlM are required for graduation? 

Dean S transfer? Career? 

Coun. Have theice been any changes In the last ti<<rye*rs? 

Have changes affected hiMnltles. how? 
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4. STUOOffS / 

Stiff ' . nXr 



f D«M S 

^ Cmm. 



Olsclpllnt 



^' Aporw1«Uly Mhit ptrctwt of tou^ students tend to b« •nrolled 

OMR I In CJrMT program, transfer pr^am, etc.? 
in Dir * 
Com. 



in Olr 4.2 tnrollpwt date on n««i<>er/perceflt of students by: 0r«iri«». f^U- 

tl«e/part-t1«e, day/evenlA^. »«. W« ttlwlc Blrwrltlea (cflfrl« 
of wr1t|eM docunnts] 



Oa«R S 4.) What do stuttcnts say they want out of cone9e? 



Oten t 4.4 M>at praqram are mt f4pu1«''? yhat courses ar« «ost popular? 

toUl? iManltles? your discipline? 



CI -"^.S Continuing tducatlon/CttHMnUy Senrlce Students 

Description: 

Different f ro» ^day students? mi represenUtlve Is this student 
population of the cownrjlty as a whole? What aeans do students 
have for Inout Into the course offerings? 



Deon S 4.6 Follow-Up Studies: What Infon^tlon do you have on y«ir for«er 

'm Dir. students? 

Transfer students; Hu»ber (or estlMte) toUl In hu^nltles iuccess 



0 




juff • C4>nt9t 

Tltlf 



Discipline 



W 5.1 If |«* Myt 4itf QB facMltr (CitlMf is f1n#!) tfh«t t arv 

rwii.tfat/^rt.tfat? 

IMCH ifeM«1t1«s, Mth/sc1««ict/vocat1on«ir 
av«rt9t nmttr of y%r% «t this co11t9f? 
rmt In Ust twoPy««rs? 
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I h.2 Mwrt H«s th« collt^c hirtd? Full-tint or p«rt*t1«t facultyT 

Dislrlbytffd by dlsclpHnt? M»Mt factors infltitnc* tht dttml nation 
of hiring a fKuUy nitir? 



Oma I 5.3 mny p*rt-t1«a faculty do yo\t Hav«' Art th^'^IKlytntlal in 

Otpt. ChQ. oirrlculi* dtwlpptiit? \ 



Otan* r S.4 Oo rOM publish ttudtnt ratlMS of faculty? If so, nhat infl 
Dtait S do thty havt on coyrst tfirorTlntnts? 
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I. m>Tiow»iy imgDi tmrnimi w emit nwm 

%Uff Collt9i 

ftif* ^ ^r*o« InUnrl 

^ Tltlt_ 



■v^tfv In vocational arva to tftvtlop hiflMiiitits coors« cont^fit for 
tfitt CMTM? MMt Howld b* tut *valM* of yovr conrtM for vocational 

StMilttT 



Otan 1 i.? Vocational Studinti in HiMnltivs Courses. Art thty inUrostod? 

Voc. Cncowra^od to takt^ By «hoM? MMch NMnltloi coursts arc m\i 

Comm. poftilar wMh vocatlOfMl studtnts? Mhlcb do you. your faculty foti 

art l^ortant? 



Otan I 1.3 Cotrdlnatton ^ttMttn hiMnltlts and vocatlonal-ttchnlcal : 

Voc. S<lio4u11n9? OtNor cO«nn conc*rns? 



Dt«n I 6.4 Hi«anltlt5 content in vocational counts (l.t. CtHlcs for 

Voc. If to. Ilw dtvtlootd? Mho teaches? tf hot, would thtrt ht any 

inurest? ' 



• t 

Otan I 6.S What would It Ukt to ftt vocational studtnts to tnroll tn hiMnf^tltt 

Voc. courtts^ For you to Support h««an1t1ts for V-T dfcodtnts? 



H^f i ^ Titit 

Oiti ; OltclpTTn^ 



I 7.1 M|^1t1»s Offtrlii^s In C£ . Mw Mny/uMt 1 of total (tgtlMt*)? Who tMchts 
a rf9%1ir fKwI|y/#irf tiatn? Oo Ot«i of I tfid Ci 0—n «f«rk t09ttf»tr to oU»* 



CC Hoir art coMr»t'offtrl»9s tettralntd? Who d«c1<t$' Mitt 9roMp»/1ndio(») 

ContrlbwU? « 



Ct 7.3 A^t0f7 loartfT Hmyom p«rt1CuUr1y InUrntH In hMniltlM? 

Amjtm t*o Mnrtt o« cvUuril, library, ttc boards? Fwnctlori? «b1t In 
dtcldln^ on courMs? 



CE 7.4 i^t typt of cours«« offtrH by you arc nost popular— 'how-to/ thott con- 

talninq h«nft1«t1c tle*i»nts? hrt thert "cyclw" of inttrttt that tftttnrtnc 
courtt offtrlngt? tMttr^att. Eastern phllotophles, historical roots? 



C( 7.S Do CC/CoMunl^y. Sf nr 1c* offtrln^s stinulatt enrollntnt hMnltItt 

Own S ? 



CC 7.6 What relationship does tHr collegf hav« with huMnltles-orltnted or^anlxatlW 

ru6 Inf. In tho COHVilty' 



43 



\ 



OUcipTifw 



Cf 8 Sotclil t«wiU tnd tilrt-cyrrlcyli'' offtrlnqs In »K«nU1f*. 

PHto Inf 8.1 MtMiln^: i<lib, coord 1 Mil <w with yfcop' Advisory Bo«r41 

51 'Act ^ Input fro* coMmlty? Coordlfatlon with othor •9«fic1cs? 

% 

8.? How art dtcUlont on what to offtr mkitl 

8. J Hhit events ir» Wit popular? With studtnU? Faculty? CoMMltr? 
* • 



Inf 9 Public Information:" UKat otrcenta?* of paUrla^ »ou wnd 01^ Ni« to #9 

with the tiwiwiltfrs? Anytlinq wo can haro cooio* on 



10. FUlor 

ZZ'i 01ff.rwct btt-W h—"»ti« •»<) omr co«r»«? Effect o« «mc»i«i. 



Prvft. IM What klHds of ipoclal facllltioi do you hjvo for Hw^ltlos program? 



4S 



50 



n. «isouiCES LiK ) •cont9t ^ ^ 

Ptrton l»iUnrff**dT 
%Ulf _ TItU . 



fliipt cn^, 
faculty 



n.2 mm\9% ft^ alters vtif^ktr cUss-rtUUd actWUItsT no« Is it 

4UtnbvMt yN^^a^lOr It? Assist In dtvvlopln) A V pr«s•«lt«t10W^ 
' IK/ll^f^liM cttl^^lon Ifi hiMfiltles/your dlsclpHvit? Do f^fyW ^ 



students «•# Much? 



n 3 UMt rtsMfCtt art «»«lUblt for mjMnltlts faculty ««d |tM<Mts7 
• pf#s«»t«tlO«»? Cowvtrlsoit of HiawUlts to othtr «rMs7 ^ 

tiC 11.4 IH# of r»sogrc«s «»«1UbU: MHIch dtf ti. u*« of ficl Htlti? ^ 

Any cH«i9M in Ust tw ywrs? MKjr? clixuUtlon r«cortft, 

4\%c\p\\m\ chock out aost boots (collo^p.^fcuMnltlts)? ««v cM*«tt to 
Ust yoorsT ' 



LKC n.S Uh«t typos of rv^sts do faculty/stunts nofcf? 



^ni^. l?.l Ar« thcr« Any Incentlws for cours«/pro9rM^facuUy dovflooMBot SMCi 

ftMO I «t coMe^ qr«nts« s«b6at1c«1 leovc. ffllowshlps? fUrlttOfi tfOCtfMts) 

IR Dir. 

faculty , 

toon I \Z.Z How aifiy pooole tend to apply for these? fron wh«t arta tfo tho focuUy 

Otv. ^ coae? 
It Dir. 



foculy Have you efOr apoHod for, received such? yhat did you dot 



4€ 



IP 




13 



mi 



H#s&r*nt%: Applied for? ^Ucel*^? Results^ 



li Dir. 



14. cy!»jg!tif;t«nL^^^ 

MlMt mtm co^rws Imvi^ bM« I^UUted? »»y •(•r* they atvtloped (»tii4^t/ 
faculty contwt?) Who hid tn «pprov« th*«? Any pn)tolt»s fettinq 
ciHjrt^ jpprowd? Mho tiis llnal approval Which dept*. MM U to 
drvtlofinq m%t of tNe courses? ProcedMi-e* for 1nt»Hmipl1n«ry cour^tif 



Omu 1 1^1 
rpciflty 



Ftps. 
DMA I 

0«pt. Otn. 



Che.-CC 



II 2 W*Jor i«fWc« Of. curricula: ^Cultj^ «?^«^"t1o«? Other Cfl-U^^^^ . 
groups. *«dW1du*U U*U/ca«i»iMly inttrwA groups, prtsiur«? . ^ 



Otpt Chn 14.3 To -h*t e.tent do non^>t*d-U fictor. ^ j^^^ -TSV^""^ 

ricyity iP your dept.^ Hay# Uud*f>ts ever coi»e to jfou wUh request for coyrMtT 

M.4 Curricula. Co^Utee: ^,or ^-^^-l* -/^^I^H''' ' 
seleaed? «r« lU irea\ represented' *ny students 



CJM> -CC M.5 Venate/CurrUult-to-iUtee role in loprovlnq '^t* 

oS .^L Percent uwillv approved? Percent irtu*l ly wt *pproyed? CrUtr1«? 

^ yh^t deptV^** had courses appro ved/diMpnrwed? Any ctefi9t« ||L 

last t*o yen^** 



6c 



^ ••^ , i i OtscltTTii* 



a .^ \ IS.l S(S«fC«MiiUy 

•L^'t* I?*^ '^"f •! Untfltf fftocla-«coww1c) 4o yon Mvt? Cm w 

. wm, IM* fc»¥ t COf ItT If mi tvanadlty Cm fou giv* at • brttf dtscrlptiM 

•f tlliiyiiltjf? Omi Uit OOMMilty mm <«Ur»ttM U culMrtl M«U7 
rm art Mm. conctrti? - 



1^.2 CMMwUy S4iMt*^: M«t tht 'coMnlty InfluMCtd your NMMMtlts 'provrM? 
l*tcM fr«^? (to yo« senpt m any Cttwilty CMRlttMt? Do yM Htvf My 



U. ' AUTIQJLATTOW wm/OTHCT IWSTITUTldC 



U.l Da oMrr colltftt or a9Mctts (l.t. piAII^scHmU. TICA« ttc.) U tUt 

Ct ^ arM tfffar s1«i1ar courts? If to, da you co^t« for stw^MU? Do 

Itoot. cup. ' yo« CMSlMr thtir currlcyli* MMt you plan your om? Dots i O0 M <'itlM 

CHo. CC pUMlfi^ Mlftr 



OiM 1 16.2 4'TMr Co11t<KS 

OMR S Wh«t typos of artlculatiM arrtiij iM wU A you Mm In yoor goIIom 

aM IM four-yfOr coUtfi in tha arN7 Do tMIr roMlrMKtft lofiM 
vowr currlculM? In Mat My? Havo tMIr rvMlroMotS C tiopH la t$m 
last tM yMrs? 



\ 



4 

" I' 

IS. 3 WMt attMpts r\as tM college mM to attract hi^ school tMdMts to 
the hiMMities courses? Oo tM hi^H scHoOl commIots att«ipt to rteQ»- 
Dtpt' cup. MOd tMIr studMts to your NuMnttlts profroMf 



I 
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V 



1. mmmnm 



• 



17.1 |Mr4 of Tr*»U«: Ar« tH»rt wy H it i n . of tht loard «^ art wrtlCiiUrly 
iNtmtM in m iMMTltletT Hrtlcylirfy oopMCd^ ofttn Airl^fl tM 
>Mr ir« iMNltlts d1»<tfta< a t»»t lotH? How Ms tut Bo«r4 lufliJtKt 
cwrrlculia AMlofBOWt? M% tht bo<rd bw«i aorf Inflytrtlal In ctrUin ^ 
trofrwK. thou athtn'^ 



17.2 How It tut f^Oilty or^n1»d? How dot* thU or9««<i«t1o« 1i|flw«Kt 



4 



17 3 h(«« thtrt bttn tny cUtn^t* 1i f^fc-lnHtratlyt ptrtonwtl or Ifl IM 
1 ort}tMiat1«i Of tht eolith* th tht last two vtin? Any tfftct on 

Owt. Chp. m*oflitU»? ' ^ 



^ff^ 17.4 What fltld n^ur dt^rte In? 

Omu I 
Cho. CC 
Chp. S«fi. 



4 



4 



>tii SIMCTM OF lUWHITrES CoTlege 

PersOT Interviewed: 

Suff ■ ■ . Tide 

# gtf o * Discipline 



Mrtf.'^«» V./ 18.1 Wm Moul^^ydv the inporUnce of tfiejM^lties, ie coHperlKn to 
ftan I scienpes^s voutional pr^rav, ^tc., in il^iriing the "nissiob** of 

Bnh $, jfoyr college^ ^' 



0 



^ Bd. 18.2 How do you see the future of huivnltles/your dl5cip1ine on this CMp^d 

^ 'Pres. 'Should they be strengthened? I{ so« «»Mt would it Uke? Would Iny 

' Dt«n I . cdnnunlty; groups be Interevted? 

Ift Dir. ■ K ■ ^ ■ . ' ' 

Dept. Chp. ' » 0 ' ' . ' 

Fa^olty 4 . 



All V'.' 16.3 Is there d spokesperson fpr the humanities? 
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